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Erasmus of Rotterdam. By Maurice Wilkinson. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 144. 

To understand Erasmus is to understand the view of the 
learned Catholic of the 16th century concerning the "Reforma- 
tion," hence a study which outlines so clearly as this one su Ji a 
key-character serves a very useful purpose. 

Erasmus has seldom been given his due. Looked upon by 
more violent Catholic partisans as temporising with the Reform- 
ers, and by them considered as one who had put his hand to the 
plow and then turned back, he has never fired the popular imagi- 
nation. But view as a scholar, as one keenly alive to what 
was going on about him, who saw the implications of contempo- 
raneous events with a clearness almost prophetic, and as one who 
refused to be carried away with the excesses of either side in the 
controversy, he represents a most wholesome and fascinating 
Catholic character. 

Erasmus' birth, the state of society at that time, the Renais- 
sance, are briefly sketched in order to give the setting for this 
biography. The tendency of the times to force every promising 
young man into religion is seen in Erasmus' own entrance into 
the life of an Augustinian without any evidence of real vocation, 
and his subsequent dispensation from his religious vows. The 
bearing of this tendency upon the Reformation is greater than is 
sometimes credited. 

It is difficult for us, accustomed to post-Reformation and, so 
to say, to "propter"-Reformation lines of thought, to realize the 
catholicity of interest which prevailed in Europe right up to that 
time. As our author remarks : "One of the more disastrous re- 
sults of the Reformation was the destruction of the spirit of 
catholicity in a racial apart from a theological sense, and the set- 
ting up of the personified State, the ideal of nationalism, and, in 
the case of England, the creation of a spirit of self-satisfaction 
and insularity." (p. 42) . Erasmus went to England with a free- 
dom which no continental scholar since his day has been able to 
do. His principal friendships there are interesting, Sir Thomas 
More, Colet, Warham, Fisher — choice souls who suffered in a 
way that coarser natures could not do, or even appreciate. And 
Erasmus, like them, suffered an anguish of spirit scarcely less 
painful than the actual shedding of his blood would have been. 
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Of the martyrdom of Fisher and More he said : "They were the 
wisest and most holy of Englishmen. By loss of More I feel to 
have myself died ; we had only one soul between us." (p. 109) . 

Erasmus' connection with Luther and the beginnings of Pro- 
testantism are well brought out, and his course clearly explained. 
The difficulties with which scholars of this period had to cope, 
and which help to furnish a partial explanation, even though not 
an excuse for the Reformation, are seen in the suspicion which 
met his "New Testament" even though "Leo X had already given 
his special patronage to the work." (p. 72) . Erasmus' longing 
for peace, his keen analysis of the conditions which made for war 
and against a permanent peace, "might with advantage have been 
scattered broadcast over Europe during the last seven years." 
(p. 98) . He was the type which is never popular, which is easily 
misunderstood, and which, when it is misunderstood, seldom 
takes the trouble to defend or make explanations. Among those 
who do appreciate the worth of learning and keen thinking, such 
a "commanding genius will always make its influence felt." (p. 
142). 

The delineation of such a character is of the greatest import- 
ance just now, when we are going through a crisis no less vital, 
though different from the upheaval of the 16th century. A man 
who in that time, "lived as a good Catholic" (p. 140) despite 
abuses which he knew and which affected him profoundly ; who 
was not swayed by the shoutings of the multitude, yet "was in- 
tensely human" (ibid.) deserves no small praise. And this lit- 
tle volume brings out this unique character most admirably. We 
have been put into the debt of both author and editor by its pro- 
duction. 



St. Justin, the Martyr. By C. C. Martindale, S .J., M.A. New 
York : P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 157. 

Father Martindale is rendering a great service to English- 
speaking Catholics in editing the "Catholic Thought and Think- 
er's Series," of which this is one. In this instance he is both edi- 
tor and author and so is making an even larger contribution. 

The debt which the present owes to the past is often but 
vaguely apprehended and particularly is the part played by 
pioneer thinkers underestimated by us who are tempted to regard 



